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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this literature review was to increase 
the awareness among educators that many changes are needed to ensure 
a non-sexist education for each child. To that end the first section 
of the document provides an annotated bibliography of articles 
focused on factors influencing sex-role stereotyping in the 
elementary school in general, and relating to the elementary school 
teacher. The annotated literature is selectively reviewed in a 
summary of the research findings. It is concluded that the research 
reveals that the elementary school contributes to ,sex-role 
stereotyping of young children and that children come to school with 
sex-role stereotypes already established to some degree; The 
suggestion is made that instructional materials depicting women as 
passive and 'restricted mainly to the home environment contribute to 
the decline of female achievement that begins to be evident at age 
13. Research findings also suggest that teachers should examine their 
views. for biases and stereotypes. Five recommendations tor providing 
a non-sexist curriculum and classroom environment are advanced. 
( Author /RH) 
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'INTROMIOTTHM 



-♦ , 
'in recent years school 3 have beer. ir.cr^asin-7 . y v.»»w; 

an a major source fqr social change ana' prog*r"ss in American 
society. The school, system has been seen fcy many aj \ vehicle 
for providing' equal opportunity for all members of th<^ society 
.and t\r potentially reducing the prejudice and d; sen -'.nation . 
oased on sex. (Stacey:17) This expectation is" exrr.pl I fW 
in the passage "of Title TX of the Saucation .Amer.rir.*-* s r.f 
1972 which -states: • • 

No person ; . . shall, on t'n • basis of s^x, 
be excluded for participation^ !n, be denied -,\o 
benefit of, orr be su'r ectcd to' discrimination under 
any education program <^r activity re^eivmp f.>dvr,al . 
financial assistance . . . (Kratz:*?^) v 

This policy requires chat various forms of s<-x _ . 
discrimination An education be discontinue: and t -»t 
procedures be . ifnpleraented to affirm equality of opportunity 

t f ♦ 

for females and male., in ail educational :nnti tut: >n: rfceivin^ 
federal funds. 

In recognizing sexism as a social, issue in society > 
educators have identified sexist practices in the school 
environment. (Prazier and 3adker:C9) Schools have been 
accused of encouraging rigid sex-stereo typed roles wnach do 
not allow children to develop .tp tneir fullest potent: al . 
(Prazio^ and :$adker:74) 
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\ ? onr3exist edjicayon incased on the belief that 
children are aware of 3ex identity, .;ex- typed behave r, and 
'sex-stej/eo types; and thaf the classroom environment can * 
affect the child's perception of sex-roles. (Ray:?) There 
are many theories concerning the learning of sex differences. 
However, many researchers believe that the sex-role adoption 
i.; influenced by Various aocialization agencies, the school 
bein>; one of them. (Staccy:17) 

Since young children enter tr>» educational system with 
a knowledge of ^x-roles. and school often aid in jox-role 
stereotyping', many educators are working to reduce sexism . 
throughout* th* educational^ true ture. ^Jtacey:3^3) The main 
noal of non^aexiat education is to encourage the cornitivr-, 
physical, social f and emotional development of all children 
regardless of sex. (Prazier and 3adker:!79> ^ 

However, the effecti veness „of the school in bringing 

about constructive social change or simply perpetuating the 

status quo depond? in large part upon th<* organ iaatiortal 

« 

environment, the competencies of th,e teaching staff, the 
cultural conditioning of the particular area, and the 
instructional resources. Recognizing and accepting the 

challenge of a non-sexist education is only an initial seep 

» ' J v> 

towards it's implementation. Educ/bto^s have only begun to 

question their role and it's importance; materials are biaiAsd 
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and *no longer appropriate; workshops and teacher awareness 

sessions ire' in need; and teacher-parent support groups 

aimed at awareness taising in the community is^needed* In 

spite of these deficits, educators are continuing their 

r 

efforts for a non-sexist education jdii'ch will develop the 
potential of each. child fully regardless of his or her sex* 

r 

\ ' STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

In spite of the efforts o% many educators f there are 
many factors within the educational strata which limit and 
often hinder' the achievement of a non-sexist education. 
The factors that affect a non-s6xist education in the 
elementary school 'are the basis for the organization of this * 
study. 

* r PURPOSE OP THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study wa« to facilitate an awareness 
in educators that there* are yet many changes further needed 
to enoure a non-sexist education for each child to develop 
to his/her fullest potential and not be limited to some 
culturally prescribed se^-role'. 



ORGANIZATION OP THE STUDY 

The 'first part of 'this study has dealt with factors 
influencing sex-role stereotyping relating to the elementary 
school in general. Such contributing factors include: .pre- 
school attitudes, cultural conditioning, sex bias in classroom 

/ 

intef actions, curriculum materials, and legal aspects of 

change. » 

In the seconti- part of the study, factors influencing 
sex-role stereotyping relating to the elementary school 
teacher are discussed. Contributing factors relating to 
this section are: the elementary school teacher as a trans- 
mitter of sex bias, and the organization^of the educational 
system. Entries in each section have been alphabetized 

under subdivisions, 

■\ 

i 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

•• \ . 

,The "following operational definitions of key terms used 
in the study are supplied for* the facilitation of the reading. 

Feminism — "refers to the idea of political, economic, and 

social equality of the sexes" (Gardner: 70 £). 
Feminist — "a person who advocates such social and political 

changes as w^ll result in political, social, and economic 

equality between the saxes" (Gardner : 705 K 
Inferiority — "of a lower degree or rank in a given situation" 

(Land:14). 

Non-tradi tional. — "used to 'describe school courses or 

careers 'pursued by males or females which historically 
have not been considered appropriate careers for their 
sex"" (wlegers :6). 

Sexism — "prejudice or discrimination based on sex" 
(Webster's Collegiate Dictionary : 1 054) . 

Sexist — "one who proclaims, or justifies, or assumes the 
supremacy of one sex over the other: (Land: 15).. 

Sex-role adoption — "process of adopting a model pattern of 
behavior, congruent with the culturally defined patterns 
expected of that sex. It is the process of the boy 

♦ adopting masculine behavior and the girl adopting 
feminine behavior as provided by the culture" 
(Mulawka:9). " 

8 



Sex-role preference — "a child's desire (as learned 'through 
it's socialization) t& act in ways consistent with the 
model s'qx role pattern of a particular sex. frequently 
the child's expression of preference may not be in com- 
plete harmony with it's sex, (i.e. girls prefer to he ■ 
boys and yet they act in ^ays congruent with their own 

sex)" (Mulawka:9). 

Sex-role stereotyping — "assumed differences, social con- 
ventions or norms, learned behavior, attitudes, and 
expectations. A particular role or characteristic is 
assigned to a person entirely on the basi3^ of that 
person's sex. ' Ability and freedom Of choice play no 
part" (Land: IX), 

Socialization — "the process by means of which a person . 
acquires the culture of his / society" (Calvin:27). 

Stereotyping — "something conforming to a fixed or general 
pattern, such as a standardized mental picture held in 
common by members of a group" (Land:14). 

Traditional sex-role categories — "conventions which hold 
significance in the social order of the day" (LandL15). 
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ASSUMPTIONS 

The assumptions of this 'study include the following: 

1 # Schooi is _a so<jial .experience and a vehicle for 
thettranspiission of social values and attitudes. 

\2. Males and females are* equal concerning their 
intellectual capabilities' and functionings. As knowledgeable 
educators are aware, intellectual ^equality, of the sexes has 
not always been assumed.' Plato, in The Republic , maintained 
that men and women's intellects and capabilities 'were equal. * 
However, Aristotle, Plato's student, viewed and ranked women 
with qhildren and slaves, contending that women's rational 
faculties were innately of inferior quality. (Land: 17) 
"Unfortunately, Aristotle's views prevailed over those of 
Plato. Until, recent times the dominant assumption has been 
that women a^re inferior. 

'3 # Every person,* male or female, should have the right 
to eqlial opportunity; there should be no restrictions 
concerning .xelds^of interest, nor should there be limitations 
set upon one's own sex. 

4. Education contributes to the socialization process. 



annotation:; 

FACTORS INFLUENCING SEX-ROLE f.T^R ^TYITHI 
RELATING TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN GENERAL 

f re-School Attitudes of Vniliren 



Katz. Phylis A., De-fler-roinants of 3ex Role Fle xibility in 
Children . Educational Resources It Formation Cent*:-, 
Ed 179 290, (DHEW), Rockville, Maryland, Marcy, 1979, 
15 pp. 

This study was designed to assess the relative importance 
■of various factors influencing children's' sex role qrj entationr. 
■*he' results suggested that children berin , elementary school 
with a fair amount of sex stereotyping which become more 
traditional .by the *ime children reach middle elementary 
school. Girls tend to be more flexible than boys in areas 
of occupational, choices. Peer and media influences arnoar 
to be stronger factors 6f sex role flexibility in children 
. than perceived parental influences. . 



Lee, Patrick, "Reinventing Sex Roles," Childhood Education, 
52i 187-1 92, February, 1976. 

Lee stated that long before 'sex roles became a part of 
human personality, they existed external to the child as a 
=et of cultural prescriptions. The sex role was originally 
a cultural accommodation to a biological reality ultimately 
-becoming a cultural reality which required accommodation in 
its own right, often .in violation of other aspects of human 
biology and culture. 
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' :!ulawka,-Bu. John, ^ Role Tvp.nr ir: is ..lencntary ^cn-.c, 
naaarooir, as Rein forcement of 3c x Role Stereo types 
TSSnea at Ho»e . (unpublished ^cfjrM Thesis at ?ayr. 
State" University), 19*72. 

Thi,s ;*;;u<l/ demonstrated that sex .-..">. . stereotyping take.; 
dice- in the classroom by the presentation of models in 
traditional stereotyped occupational and IWersn.p roie3, by 
the teachers pattern of response to girl's and boy 1 :; behavior 
which provides a model for appropriate •tereotyp.ee .;ex ro;e 
pohavior, and through the delegation of certain ■ type J 
chores- which are stereotyped. 33 appropriate t- one s<*x ir 
opposed to the others In a unwary, the jehool. rort ir.u»v -.e 
pattern of sex role' typ 5 ng begun ir. tV -one. 

« » 

J'rinc'e, ucrio, "Peminl.it Basic /.elf-/ -1." 1^ 3o..iai \ 
Studios Journal . 60:W-^ 9 Say /J jr. c, 1 *-'B. . 

Before entering school, 1 young girl i earns tint teacher'. 
L ^ec tat ions, parent's expectations, and the media's expect a r 
tibns are different for her than for her sain counterpart. / 
The -boy iVencouraged to achieve in mathematics and the g;r* 
is encouraged to ar.hievo in non-a-'ufemlc, subm.sciv-.o-ial- 
skills courses and roles. , ' 

Prince has stated that intense intellectual striving 
can be considered as "competitively agg>33*ive sehavidr 
(a nonfomiRine" oharacteristl.:). Thus, -women fear ioc:a • 
rc-iection if they succeei. 

' * •. ' 

Ke^rs, 'Jr. George A., and Amaro-riotkin, Hortensia D. , 
".ItexJTyped Mannerismj in Norma.: Hoys -and Cirtn as a 
Function of x %nd Age," Hhild Development. 4H:«.75-?78, 
March,* 1977,. . 

Th*> authors cited research showing the cultural condition- 
i'rr affecting pre-school children determining sex- typed prefer- 
ences. Selected facts cited. in their report were: males by 
aee 3 or 4 exhibited predominantly masculine preferences To. 
Aggressive activities, lower, class boys reached the level o, 
sex-appropriate choices by age 5, luwer class girls by are o. 
Middle c|ass boys reached similar "levels sy age < and o. 
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donate !.., Formal Attribute of Television = :r.m:np -vials; 
Subtle Ways of Transmitting Sex Stereotypes , ' uue.it '.onal 
, Resources Information Center, 1 *1 4°4, S'»-..t. f«.r 
Research In Ohild Development, J -.n "ran \- i s * • , 'V. i fern i a, 
March, 1979, 1C pp. 

Previous studies have been male on sex ster-ootypirr in 
th<- jouLent of television commercial s v a:med at children and 
found U definitely existed. A'elcn examined a more* subtle 
level of messap;#s that are conveyed through the form s of 
the media such as: production techniques ( thfe level r»f action, 
•.unone techninue:: - zcims. cuts) and auditory features (sound 
effects, narration, music). Findings: Female characters did ■ 
very little talking in male-female commercial. Commercials 
iir'.vted at boys contained -varied scenes, loul music, hifh 
level: of souni effeets, whiie those Erected at girls used 
"lies, background music, and dissolves conveying images of 
softness and gentleness. 

• Subtle sex stereotypic- exist- in the 4 f, ~hniiues m 
r> ak i n * c o mme re i al s , 

> 

Cultural ."o'-.d i tion ir.«- 



Morr. ;teir.,, Riti, "Tne -Jducation of Women: Protection or 
".j i r a t i on ? , " Educational he ad e r s h i p t ' 6 : ' ' J > 1 - 3 7 , 
Feb., 1978-79. 

Bomstein stated that schools ed ic ite women as if there 
will alwavs be someone around to take care of the:"; that 
meaningful work and personal growth are not avenues of •tulrill- 
ment. 'The author dtfcd that nine out of ten girls presently 
in hi fin school will work during th'ir lives. 

line 1075 report bn male-female achievement by the .ational 
Assessment of Educational 'Progress (N.A.l.P.) stated that at 
a^e nine, males and females perform equally... At arc 13 the 
decline in females begins manifesting itself where males out- 
oerforr,i females in everything except creative writing and 
tl: i . 
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t.'ubb-ird, Ruth., WomanLook At •'.iolo ev Looking At A/omen, 
A Collection of Feminist Critiques), Jehenkman Tun. 
Co.. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1Q79. 

•"he potential af wonen has been squelched by cultural' 
stereotyping. This has been perpetuated by confusing nature 
with nurture. Research on sex differences has often served 
to further stereotypes and oppression of women; searching 
'out sex differences serves to magnify them. 

Rather than assume bodies determine social starte, one 
must consider how the social 'state shapes facets of our 
physical being, making both therefore changeable. 



;-.»on, C. Roger, and Andres, Fredrick F. , Jr., "Strength 

Differences: Real and Imagined," Journal o f- Physical 
Education . 51:61, Feb., 1980. 

r 

Children tend to perceive strong as a male characteristic, 
when i« fact no sex related differences exist. Therefore, a 
Grid's performance in strength dependent activities may be 
affected. Boys tend to be reluctant to participate with girls 
because they inaccurately view them as Inferior performers. 
Girls tend to be reluctant to participate in activities 
designed to develop strength v ?cause they feel these activi- 
ties are inappropriate for th ir sex. Physical education ' 
teachers need tc" structure situations so that the outcome / ^ 
demonstrates strength equal itv 



Stanley, Julia Penelope," The Sexist Traditio n: Words 

on J ming . Educational Resource Information Center, 

1 62 30% 6 7th Annual Meeting, of the National Council 
f.f Teachers of, English, November,- 1977, 20 pp. 

» 

% There fere currently three major attacks against the 
research in sexism in English, which "are: language is a 
minor and irrelevant issue not considered a social proglem, 
language has always been the same and cannot be changed, words 
have meaning only in content, therefore sexism is in the people, 
hot the language. In this speech, Stanley.. responded to these 
attacks that research reveals that language is the vehicle _ 
that expresses, attitudes and influences tr king. When sexist 
attitudes structure English", male supremac, is reinforced. 
Language changes 'constantly (i.e., the male prounou used a* ..ie 
pronoun of reference as an Act of the (British Parliament in- 
18 r -0). There are many examples in the English language to 
show that masculine words are given positive connotations wnile 
feminine words are given negative implications. 
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Worell, Judith, Changing Sex Roles . Educational Resources 
Information Center, Ed 170 6b6, Southeastern Psycho- 
logical Association, New Orleans, Louisiana, March, 
1979, 20 pp. 

The sources of sex role change come from planned direct 
intervention programs* and natural or cultural change. Of 
the planned intervention programs Worell listed the Women's 
Liberation Movement and Title TX. For natural and cultural 
change the author cited changes in family composition as 
effecting the sex role attitudes of children. Today's family 
is small'er, with fewer children, working mothers in over 50%, 
with 2/3 of single mothers working, and there is a decrease 
in male employment. Children are less likely to grow up with 
siblings. For females this may mean decreased opportunity to 
learn nutufant behaviors. For the male it may mean greater 
exposure to mother or -if she is working, greater household 
responsibility. 



Sex Bias in Classroom Interactions 



Brenneke, Judith 5.; MacDowell, Michael; Senn, > 7 eter R.; and 
Soper, John C, "Sex Bias iri Career Education," Social 
Studies . 69:96-102, May /June, 1980. 

The problem with- career education and sex bias is that 
as long as career education is preparing/ individuals to seek 
and obtain career positions in a sex-biased world, then by 
its very nature, career education will lfave inherent sex 
biases. To the extent career education emulates the real 
world, it is inherently biased. 
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Frazier, Nancy., pjirt Sadker, Myra., Jexism in School and 
Soci ety. Harper & Row Publishers, Hew York, 1973., . 

The authors' work summarizes clearly the failure of ^ 
schools to offer equal opportunity to girls and women. "The 
elementary school is an example of a feminine institution 
expounding the virtues of silence and passiveness. , This 
first form of formal education is discriminatory against 
young boys and their natural aggression and awkwardness 
at this age. Cross-cultural stadies have shown that a- young 
boy's trouble with' reading is a socially learned disability. 
Research showed thaft during reading sessions boys were given 
more negative admonitions and less opportunity to read than 
their female classmates. Teachers not only reprimand boys 
more, they also discuss subject matter more, and listen to 
/ what they' have to say more often. 



G-ough, Pauline., Sexism; New Issue m Ame rican Education. 
Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, Bloornington, 
Indiana, 1976. 

The American school, since its beginning, has assumed 
the responsibility for- teaching attitudes and values and for 
preparing youngsters for successful zsersdnal, occupational, 
and social adjustment. The schools, unfortunately, prepare 
boys and girl3 for traditional sex roles by reflecting the 
society which maintains" the institution. Feminists believe 
schools should take an active role in shaping a society '.hat 
will guarantee full personhood for every child, male or 
female. 



Johnson, Lee, and Pinar, William P., "Aspects of Gender 
Analysis" in Recent Feminist Psychological Thought 
And Their Implications for Curriculum," Journal of 
Education . 162:113-126, Pall, 1980. 

Historically and cross-culturally the sexual- division of 
labor cannot be separated from sexual inequality. The sexual 
division of labor and women's responsibility for child care 
are 11 Jed to and generate male dominance. One of the conse- 
quencePof a female dominated world ~>f elementary school 
children - is the idealization of the male, a process possibly 
due to the absence of men during these years. Along with thi 
'* male idealization is a depreciation 6f women. The absence of 
men given children no way to experience their humanness. 
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Sox RoL£* Stereotyping in the Schools . A National Education 
Association Publication, Washington, D. C. , 1977. ( 

This "book is a. comprehensive collection of article3 by- 
various authors grouped under two categories: The School and 
the Classroom, and The School and the Community. The authors 
are concerned with the educatjona'. system which they feel 
does not develop independence and skills in women, citing that 
75 percent of the 30 million employed women are in low-paid, 
dead-end occupations. Twice as many women as men live in 
poverty; the largest group of unemployed are girls 16-22. 



Stacev, Judith., And Jill Ca me Tumbling After: Sexism in 

American Education^ Dell Publishing Co., New York, 1974. 

Schools are a reflector of society's attitudes toward 
sex r les, and they are a strong force in perpetuating them. 
Schools can also be a laboratory for testing society's 
values. Sex-role identity is primarily learned and schools 
play an important role in that learning process. This book 
is concerned with three types of discrimination. It documents 
and analyzes institutional, cultural, and psychological 
varieties of sexism in education. The selections reflect a 
feminist viewpoint. 



t 

Stipek, Deborah J., and Hoffman, Joel M. , "Childrens* 
Achievement -Related Expectancies as a Function of 
Academio Performance Histories and Sex , 11 Journal of 
Educational Psychology .- 17:861-865, December 1980. 

Girls are more anxious in academic settings than boys. 
OirDa are more sensitive to adult approval. .High achieving 
girls may react to their anxiety and desire for adult approval 
by setting low enough standards to assure success and con- 
sequent adult approval. 
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Wirtenberg, Jeana; Klein, Susan; Richardson, Barbara; and 
Thomas, Veronica, "Sex Equity in American Education,' 
Educational Leadership . 38:13-16, April, 1981. ^ 

The greatest" sex disparities co^i^inue to exist in the 
non-traditional vocation education courses (technical and 
trades); in the physical sciences; in graduate degrees 
awarded, particularly in the sciences and especially for 
minority wpraffti; and in extracurricular participation in 
athletics at the -high school level. 



Curriculum Materials 



Cox, C. Benjamin, editor, "Research in Social Studies 

Education,,* SocJLal Education . 45:137-142^ Feb., 1981. 

* * . • 

This study presented the results of content analysis 
of a sample^ of children's "picture books. • Caldecott Medal 
Winners (1 958-78) represented half of the books studied. 
Twenty other samples were selected from that time period. 
The results of this research disclosed: character are / 
involved in almost no. decision making or use of participatory 
skills; local, state and global issues are almost totally 
ignored; no major political figures are represented; a 
bland view of life was presented; and a biased sexist view 
of women was presented. 



guidelines for Selecting BjagrFree Textbooks and Storybooks, 

ifte council on Interracial Books for Children, New York, 

1979. , 

Educators know children's books do carry a message - a 
moral, a value, or a set of values, and that they mold minds. 
The authors of this study feel that most of what has pre- 
viously been labeled human nature in our society really should 
be labeled culturally conditioned behavior. Institutional 
sexism can be Intentional pr unintentional. The control of 
institutional power by males r has put them, in a position of 
dominance over females and has allowed them to exploit labor- 
and deny women equal access and opportunity within a wid* 
range of institutional settings (government, business, employ- 
ment, education, religion). 
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I'and, J.imes Sex Role -Stereotypi ng in Sleroerylarv 'School 
Readers, (Unpublished Doctor's Thesis at ----- 
University), 1974. 



% Land's research findings concerning elementary school 
readers were: human characters, presented are more often 
female; female characters are more often presented indoors 
♦than outdoors; female characters are more often presented as^> 
having negative thoughts about themselves than male charactprs; 
female "characters are more often shown expressing emotions of 
crying, affection; and fear than their male counterparts; 
female characters are pictured demonstrating less mental and 
physical competency than male characters; female characters 
are les^ often shown pictured in groups than male characters; 
female characters are more often presented working in the ,« 
kitchen or in other domestic work than in the labor force. 

\ 

:AS Arthur L. Z., and Eisen, S. V. ,' "Achievements of Kale and 
Female Storybook Characters as Determinants of Achieve- 
ment Behavior by Boys and- Girls," Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology . 33:467-75, April,. 1976. 

The authors; studies showed the powerful impact of reading 
materials on children's actions. 

Studies reviewed differentiated sexist from non-sexist 
materials on the sex of the main character, the role behavior 
of the main character, and the language used to refer to 
females and males. . a 



Roberts, Patricia L., The Female Image in the Caldecott 
Medal Award Books . Educational Resource Information 
Center, Ed 181 467, University of the Pacific, Stocton, 
California, 1976", 54 pp. f 

"The Caldecott Medal Books are considered the very best 
picture-story books for children aged 2-7. These books were 
researched for sex stereotyping -under' seven 'categories: 
female as subordinate to the othe"r sex, as the nurturer, as 
one who fails, as the disciplinarian, as the caretaker of 
the home, as seen mainly in the home . environment , and a3 a 
subordinate in career occupations. The results were the 
female was portrayed as subordinate to the other sex in both 
the text and in the illustrations. 
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Sadker, Kyra; Greenberg, leima; Ulrey, David; and McNett, 

Ian, "Toward a Nonsexist School," American Education . 
17:7-0, April, 1977. , ; 

r 

This article listed a comprehensive study of sexism in 
children's readers which included 2,760 stories in 134 books 
from 15 different national publishers, in which males out- 
number females in the following ratio: 

1. Boy centered stories to girl centered 5:2 

2. Adult male main characters to adult feffiale main 
characters 3:1 

3. Male Biographies to female biographies 6:1 

4. Male animal stories to female animal stories 2:1 
•5. Male folk or fantasy to female 4:1 



Scott, Kathryn P., "Sexist and Nonsexist Materials: What 
• Impact Do They Have?," Elementary School Journal. 
38:46-52, Sept., 1980. 

Nonsexist textbooks have at least as many main characters 
who are female as who are male. They show both in a variety 
of family, personality, and work roles. Sex-neutral generic 
terras s>ich as' people or sex-specific terms (i.e., men arid 
women) 'are used in non-3exlst materials while'male, generic 
forms prevail in sexist materials. Children rated stories 
with feminine main characters who exhibited non-traditional 
role behavior as high a3 or higher than male ma in -^ar ac te r 
3tories. Therefore, nonsexist stories should not -kflv&ssely 
effect children's reading interests. 




10 Quick Wavs to Analyze Children's Books for Ra cism and 
Sexism . Educational Resources Information Center, 

* fid T§8 852, Council on Interracial Books for Children, 
Inc., New York, N. Y,, 1974, 10 pp.) 

The ten ways for a quick analysis of a child's books are: 

1. Look for tokenism or stereotyppa in the illustrations. 

2. Check the story lines - look for ^-btle forms of bias 

' ^. Look at the lifestyles of the characters - whether minor- 
ities are depicted unfavorably. 4. Weigh the relationships 
between people - do whites appear more powerful? 5. Note the 
heroes - are minority heroes admired for the s.?jne qualities? 
6. Consider the effects on the child's self-image. 7. Con- 
sider the authors' and illustrators' background. 8. Check ou 
the author '3 perspective, 9. Watch for loaded words. 10, 
Check the copyright date - pre 1970 books may well be biased. 
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Zimet, fcara Goodman, Print and Prejudice , Hodder and :stoughton 
Pub. Co., Great "Britain, 197b. 

Zimet stated that culturally conditioned sex-typpd 
behaviors have been linked to the differences in reading 
achievement 'between boys and girls. Research indicates tnat 
the interest level of story content is an effective motivator 
i'n overcoming this difference in reading ability. H ig h inter- 
est content was effective in improving "the reading 1 performance 
of#bothyboys and girls. Boys were much mto*e susceptible to . 
the influence of story content. Some educators have felt 
that more consideration should be given to content appropriate 
to boys. This has provided one ratio/iale for excluding 
females from texts and presenting women and girls in sub- 
ordinate, dull roles. 



Legal Aspects - • 

Kratz, Marilyn, "Socializing Females For Reality," Social, 
Studies . 69:122-126, May/June, 1978. 

Sex discrimination in now illegal under Titl* IX of the- 
Educational Amendments of 1972. Title IX states: "No person 
....shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded for participation 
in, be denied the benefit of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any education program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance...." v . ■ . . , . 

Forty-two percent of working 'women are widowed, single,, 
divorced, or separated. Unfortunately, society does not 
prepare women for a life of non-dependence on a man, an order 
to survive in the real world. 



Wiegers, Nancy, Sex Discrim ination in schools: A otudent 

Persncctive r A Students Guide to Equal Ri ghts; Fart 1. 
'Educational Resources Information Center, Ed 183 635, 
Office of Educa^Eon (DHEW), Washington, D. C, 1977, 
23 PP. 

This article was written by a group of high school students 
and defines- and gives examples of such topics as: sex diss- 
crimination, sex bias, sex role stereotyping, and how Title IX 
can help end discriminatory practices against either sex in 
education. 
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FACTOR:; imUENCTNG SEX-ROLE 3TER. v 0?7i%MG 



RELATING TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 



The Elementary School Teacher as Transmitter of Sex Bias 



Gersoni-Stavn, DianL, Sexism and Youth * R. R. Bowker Company, 
New York and Lorttton, 1974. , . • ' 

General findings of psychological testing intf^ate that 
individual differences are greater than spx differences, 

sex. is a characteristic of a humar^5e/ng. The most 
differences in ability in any field p rgft appear until 
elementary* school age or later. SexWTferences become more 
apparent with an increased amount of education, even if it 
is co-educational. 



Grandinetti, Juliette K. , The Effects of Instr uction on the 
Sexist Attitudes of Pre-3ervi4e Teachers , Educational 
Resources Information Center, Ed 175 '51 1 , American 
Educational Research Association, Can Francisco, 
California, April, 1979,-32 pp. 

Teachers have been both victims and instruments of sex 
bias. Participants of this study were undergraduate students 
enrolled in introductory education courses in Houston, Texas, 
during 1977. Sixty-seven were women; three were men. Tfie 
findings of this study were,: teacher education institutions^ 
should begin programs which would lessen the level of sexism 
in education, short term instructional treatments do lower 
trie level of sexism, instructional approaches should be 
situation specific and include conscious raising activities, 
short term instructional approaches can lessen the level of 
educational sexism but can do nothing about societal attitudes 
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Hill, Janet, "The Nonsexist Classroom," Instructor, 
89:78-80, February, ^198C. j 

The auth6r has listed a sixteen ' point questionnaire 
entitled "How raised is your consciousness?" 

Examples' are: , -,4.1 

1 . I would much rather work for a male principal than 

a female one. Yes "No , 

2. I think the girls in my class are more easily 
persuaded than boys. Yes No 

3. Boys tend to be challenged through competition 
more than girls. Yes No 

3he then arranged the percentage of correct angers . 
into ca^gordes citing how much the participant stereotypes. 



Lacy, Wmiiam B. , Are Educator s More Sex-Role Biased than 
Other Americans?: A Compa rative National Study of 
It tTEudes Among Teachers an FnthPr Occupational Groups. 
Educational Resources Information Center, Ed 190 56j, 
Society for the Study of Social Problems, August, 19? J, 
18 pp. 

■ This research investigated the sex- role attitudes of 
school teachers, school administrators, other professionals 
and general occupation groups, using data from six national 
samples taken from the General Social Survey between 1972 
and 19T7 by the National Opinion Research Center. ..ex-role 
attitudes were measured in the areas of: home, children, 
work and politics, fhe results were: teachers may be less 
prejudiced than most occupational groups but rank comparable 
to other professionals. Elementary teachers appear . slightly 
more biased than secondary teachers. However, all groups 
displayed sex-role bias in various phases of the study. 



Persing, Dr. Bobbye Sorrels., The Nnnnpyist Commun Uator . 
Communication Dynamics Press, New York, 1978. 

Sexism is deeply rooted in personal and organizational 
communication. Educators need to enhance their understanding 
of sexism, deepen their commitment to eliminate it, and help 
achieve a nonsexist communication style to stifle educators 
a-, unwitting transmitters of sexism through years of cultural 
w conditioning. 
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.Simmons, Barbara, "Sex Role Expectations of Classroom 
Teachers." Education . 100:249-252, Spring, 1980. 

By ^prescribing aud reinforcing behaviors which have been 
judged* by society to be appropriate, te'achers csay bo channel- 
ing bfys and girls into traditional roles. (Self-fulfilling 
prophecy). .Simmons also stated that... "all measures of temper- 
ment show considerable variations within each sex; therefore, 
each child, ideally, should be evaluated "as an individual". 

When girls are hypnotized their inhibitions are released, 
and they perform better on physical tests. * ") 



Simmons, Barbara, and Whitfield, Eddie, "Are Boys Victims 
of Sex-Role Stereotyping?," Childhood Education . 
* 56:75-80, Nov/Dec, 1979. 

t 

Boys receive more negative comments from teachers than 
girls, are given fewer chances to read, and less 'time to 
answer a question (boys 2.2 seconds, girls 7.7 seconds), 

than girls. . . , _ 

Girls* verbal fluency minimised boys' opportunities for 
language development and practice. Girls are g.^ven the 
opportunity to respond to a teacher ten times more frequently 
than boys. 

Adverse peer pressure may also be placed on boy~ who 
write poetry, play a musical instrument, enjoy art projects 
■ or cook. 



The Organizational Makeup of the Education System 
' ■ I 

" Lebowitz, Ruth, "A/omen Elementary School Teachers and the 
Feminist Movement," Elementary Schoo l Journal. 
80:239-245, May, 1980". 

€ Distribution of women in the educational profession from 

the years 1972 to 1974: 84% elementary school teachers; 
19.6% elementary school principals; 6.2% associate super- 
intendents; 5.3% assistant superintendents; 0.1% supenn- 
tendents. Elementary school teachers who identified strongly 
with the feminist movement were highly dissatisfied with the 
teaching profession while those with least favorable attitudes 
were highly satisfied. 
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Naiman, Adeline, "What To 
American Education , 



Ho About 

i3:it»-l?, 



3ex 3 la.!* in 
April , 1 ^7, 



th 



This article is informative 'in aidinn a school district 
in its reformation under Title EX. The author lists fifteen 
ways school boards and administrators can begin their task of 
non discrimination' toward both sexes. Salman identified the 
problems facing the administration and the teachers in 
dealing with biased curricul urns; parental pressures, mass 
influence of the media, and traditional social attitudes. 



Other half of the Talent 3ank: Women 



Neidig, Marilyn, _ _ . 

A dministrators . Educational Resources Information Center, 
Kd 161 606, National Association of Secondary' .'JchtfoiL 
Principals, Miami Beach, Florida, January, 1980, 14 pp. 

The employment and promotion barriers for v/anjen 
listed under three categories: societal, economic, and 
power sharing. Neidig stated. that occupations in America 
are sex- typed. Education is sex- typed as female while 
administration is sex-typed as male. The majority of male 
principals (67%) had less than six years of elementary 
classroom experience prior to promotion while the majority 
of female principals ( r >5%) had six- or more years of elementary 
/school teaching. Also, male administrators earn an average 
of $ r ;,000 per year more than oh.'-ir female counterparts. 
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At the core of feminism is an attack or. the restrictive 
nature of sex roles. The imposition of arbitrary cultural 
standards of femininity and masculinity inhibits the natural 
dpvelopment of young people. The timeworn deoate over whether 
nature or nurture, neredity or environment, *s the more import 
and developmental influence has been revised. Prazier, Gough 
and 3tacey stand far to the nurture side of the controversy; 
believing that 3ex identity is primarily i earned and that 
schools play an integral role in the process. Katz and 
Rek-rs bave found that pre-school agea children display an 
awareness of sex-typed preferences and behavior which become 
more formalized by the time they reach middle elementary 
school. Mulawka, found the school displayed the same models 
of traditional stereotyped behavior and occupational ly 
accepted choices that are presented in the home. Welch 
examined how television commercials through applied techniques 
affected children in the area of sex-role stereotyping. 

Research has found qultural sex-role norms receive 
institutional reinforcement when children enter elementary 
schools. Bomstein accused the schools of educating females 
as though th^re would always be a male around to support 
them, regardless of Worell's findings that 50% of mothers 
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from the traditional family unit work and 67% of single 
mothers are the sole supporters. Stanley's study on the 
English language stated that language expresses attitudes 
and influences the society's thinking. Research has found 
many examples in the English language where masculine 
words have positive connotations while feminine words are 
given negative implications. 

Prazier, Gough, Johnson and Stacey have labeled the 
elementary 3chool a3 a feminine institution expounding the 
culturally labeled feminine characteristics of quietness, 
conformity, and passivity. Prazier stated boys were 
reprimanded more, allowed le^s time to answer, and called on 
to- read less times than girls. Stiped maintained tba't girls 
.received more teacher approval but also set their sta .aards 
for achievement much lower than boys so as not -to lose that 
approval. Stipek stated that because of girls more intense 
need' for adult approval, they tended to be more anxious in 
academic settings than boys. Johnson and Pinar were con- 
cerned with the absence of male authority figures in the 
elementary area believing it stereotypes the female as the 
nurturer and idealizing the male figure ;,y not allowing the 
children to experience .male humanness. Brenneke felt that 
career education, although designed to overcome stereotyped 
masculine 'r feminine career choices,, is inherently biased in 
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that' it emulates culturally accepted sex stereotyped choices 
of the real world"."^ 

Although curriculum materials are essential to a non- 
sexist education, Cox, Land, Mc Arthur, Roberts, and Sadker 
found materials to be more oriented toward maj.es than 
females. Cox and Roberts analyzed the Caldecott Medal 
Winners of the last twenty years and reported that the story 
books were passive, without decision making skills, and 
"exhibited a sexist view of the female as subordinate to the 
male in both text and illustrations. Land and Sadker 1 s 
research found that males were presented in biographies more 
than females in a ratio of 6:1. Zimex was concerned with 
the impact of reading material available to children stating 
that high interest content was effective in improving reading 
performances for both boys and girls. Therefore, -subject 
matter must be applicable to both sexes. Scott backed up 
Zimet's statements by stating that non-sexist reading mat- 
erial should not adversely affect children's reading interests. 

Elementary school teachers carry within themselves their 
own personal set of biases which are transmitted consciously 
or unconsciously to .their pupils; Simmons stated that 
teachers prescribe a^nd reinforce behaviors which have been 
deemed socially acceptable, thereby unwittingly channeling, 
children into traditional roles. Gersoni-Stavn adds that 
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sex dlff erenci^bejpome more apparent with an increased 
amount of Mucation, regardless of -the fact it is co- 
'^.-^ducatianai'* Lacy's tesearch investigated^ the sex-role 
/^V- attitudes, of* teachers and found that they are less prejudiced 
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than most occupational groups and ranked comparably to 
other professionals. Elementary school teachers appeared 



^slightly more biased than secondary teachers. However, 
x -^liacy fouSid sex-rjpXe > bias occuring groups in various 



phases of" the stuajr. Hil}. and Persing appealed to educrators 
to reassess their values and attain a non-sexist attitude 
which they felt ^uld fulfill the potential of children. 

The elementary school child also sees waves of women 
as teachers but very few as principals and superintendents. 
Lebowits showed that during the years 1972-74, the distri- 
bution of women in the education profession was: 84% 
elementary teachers, 19*6% elementary school principals, 
6.2% associate superintendent., 5.3% assistant superintendents, 
0.1% superintendents. Neidig s.tated that education in 
America is sex-typed female while administration is sex-typed 
male. Neidig also showed that male teachers are promoted to 
principalship a with leds years of teaching experience than 
female teachers. Research showed that 67% of male principals 
had less than six years teaching experience while 88% of female 
principals had more than six years teaching experience. • 
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Naiman summarized these facts in her article which 
identifies the problems facing administrators and teachers 
in dealing with~blased curriculum- parental pressures, 
mass influence of the media, and traditional social atti- 
tudes. The article is intended as an aid for school districts 
in their reformation under Title IX, 
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CONCLUSIONS 

It was concluded from such authors as Frazier, Gough, 

Johnson, and Stacey tha« the elementary school contributes 
i 

to sex-role stereotyping of young boys and girls. These 
authors felt that a no'n-sexist form of education was necessary 
for improved achievement of both sexes. Gough fel,t a non- 
sexist philosophy of teaching sould develop* the potential of 
eacn youngster and offer a variety of alternatives which 
previously have beem ignored through stereotyping. 

Mulawka felt the elementary school has contributed to 
the problem t>f sex-role stereotyping by presenting traditional 
and stereotyped models of occupational and leadership roles, 
by the teachers pattern of interaction with each student 
labeling it as appropriately male or female, and through the 
delegation of chores or responsibilities which are^stereotyped 
as appropriate to one sex as opposed to the other. 

It was also determined that children come to school with 
a fair amgynt of sex stereotyping, but by the middle elementary 
years their views have become much more traditional, as shown 
by Katz. Cox, Land, Roberts and Sadker have pointed out the 
sex biases which occur, in children's texts and story books. 
The^e authors have found curriculum materials to present 
females in a passive, ^subordinate role, as the nurturer, seen 
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mainly in the home environment, portraying males in exciting, 
active roles, and quantitively are more male oriented. It 
was concluded that these factors lead up to the traditional- 
izing of children's^ stereotyped views causing Bornstein and 
Hubbard to accuse the elementary^ schools of educating young 
girls as if \here will always be someone around to take care 
of them; thereby squelching their potential. Bornstein deter- 
mined that at age nine males and females perform equally, 
however at age thirteen -the decline in female's achievements 
begin manifesting itself where males outperform females in 
everything except creative writing and music. 

It was also concluded by'Prazier that sex-role stereo- 
typing affected boys in that reading problems were determined 
by cross-cultural studies to be a socially learned disability. 
Boys were preconceived to be poor readers therefore they were • 
called upon less than their female classmates. It was also 
determined that boys receive more negative admonitions, al- 
though teachers did discuss with them their ideas on subject 
matter more than the&r female counterparts, as cited by Frazier, 
It was furthei/ concluded that teachers, being , such import- 
ant influences on their students % should examine their views 
for biases and. stereotypes. This fact was pointed out by 
Grandinetti whose research on graduate students enrolled in 
introductory education courses in Houjton, Texas during 1977, 
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found that teacher education institutions should begin pro- 
grams which would lower the level of sexism in education. 
The ^rthor felt short term instructional treatments are 
effective in eliminating sexism in education, but uneffective 
in changing society's attitudes.* That sex-role biases do 
exist among elementary teachers was further, pointed out by 
Lacy's research which found elementary school teachers more 
biased than secondary teachers, but less biased than most 
other occupational groups. 

Naiman sums up the problems facing the implementation 
of a non-sexist program of education listing fifteen ways* 
school boards and administrators can begin their reformation 
under Title IX of the Education Amendments. 
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It is recommended that: 

1. ) Educators work toward the development of the cognitive, 

physical, social and emotional- development of each 
child regardless of his or her sex, and that they pio- 
mote equitable treatment to each student. 

2. ) Educators evaluate their textbooks and instructional 

materials for sex-role stereotyping and sex biases. It 
is hoped that educators would press for a change to non- 
sexist materials. If that is an impossibility, then 
alternate sources oi instructional materials which pro- 
mote sex equity should be sought. 

3. ) Educators eliminate sex bias in classroom interactions 

by examining their own attitudes, prejudices, expectations, 
and methods of teaching. Emphasize the similarities of 
both sexes, remembering that the sex-role was originally 
a cultural accommodation to a biological reality. 

4. ) Educators take advantage of any training in workshops 

being offered on how to establish a ndn-sexist curriculum 
*or Courses being offered on the graduate or under graduate 
programs. 

5. ) Educators realize that more male teachers are needed in 

the elementary level as well as more females in 
admini strati on • 
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